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Cover photograph: A large specimen of the Ghost Fungus (Pleurotus nidiformis) 
photographed by David Mc Donald. After such a wet Autumn, club members should see plenty 
of fungi, including the Ghost Fungus, in fine condition, during this month's excursion to 
Bullarto (June 18). The fungus is named the Ghost Fungus because of the eerie light that it 
produces; another of its common names, Bushman's Lantern, recalls a use which was 
sometimes made of its luminescence. 


Victoria was not always so careful of its wildlife. 
Author: Alex Stone 


As some of you know, | spent my boyhood on a farm. | was recently checking through family 
papers and came across a blank, printed Consignment Note for use by farmers when 
forwarding goods to one of the big Farmers' Co-operatives. From the date, it would have 
been in use in the 1910's. 


You will notice that the skins of some 11 different species of native animals which are now 
protected, could be forwarded. 


VICTORIAN PRODUCERS CO-OPERATIVE COY. LTD. 


Wool Exchange Buildings, 197 
495 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 


wvimuahave consigned to you for purchase or Sale......... _. packages of 
BS DC ae een een OLE aACCOUII ROLAND 
forwarded from... ........ .......Railway Station, Marked containing :— 


Number, Description, 


Number, Description. 


OPOSSUM at 
SHEEP SKINS Barnet a0 oc sens ov MOUNTAIN OPOSSUM 
HIDES db ort) bce a rates reer esp HARE 


CALF SKINS NATIVE CAT 


cstususanenae! LLORSE HIDES .| TIGER CAT 
ttt TALLOW | DOMESTIC CAT 
be ee WooL .| Fox... 
KANGAROO ... |! DINGO 
BRUSH Fat Rife anes ceNitare seen GOAT 
| BLACK WALLABY ... WATER RAT 
.GOASTAWALLABY? .<-|... aeenneere By ....| BEARS 
| RABBIT SKINS — oeed oun iid ee ae ee .| BANDICOOTS 
uuu ELORSE HAIR doracd Lawes apes aesyr tbh ace tee ley dire cts HORNS 
eee COW MATER EVAL Riess | en ce ene ELOOES 
Peeters MCOWaUAL LI PSame oss Nene irnene cousin! SHANK BONES 


Prt terete mesh BEES’ WaAx 


.| SUNDRIES ... 


REMARKS. 


NOTE.—Post this as soon as goods are forwarded or place it in the consignment. 
Please be careful to put your Name and Postal Address on parcel and to give 
full particulars of Number of Packages and Contents. 


After the One Tree Hill fire 
Author: David Mc Donald 


Approximately 12 hectares of the South-East section of the recently proclaimed One Tree 
Hill Regional Park were burnt ‘accidentally’ during late February and the early Autumn rains 


have helped the process of rejuvenation to commence already. 


This photograph of the burnt area on One Tree Hill was taken by 
David Mc Donald in late March 1989. 


Re-growth of epicormic 
shoots on the eucalypts 
is evident now, with the 
purple-grey shoots of 
the Red Stringybarks 
(Eucalyptus 
macrorhyncha), 
contrasting with the 
yellow-green shoots of 
the Yellow Box 
(Eucalyptus melliodora). 
While grass growth is 
evident, the most 
spectacular recovery is 
of the Rock Fern 
(Cheilanthes 
austrotenuifolia), whose 
bright green fronds can 
be seen already amongst 
the grey-black of the ash 
beds. Also in evidence 
are fresh diggings at 
various ant nests; here 
also, the light-brown 
soils contrast with the 
blackened forest floor. 
The Parson's Bands 
orchids (Eriochilus 
cucullatus) are flowering 
already and the Autumn 
Greenhood (Pterostylis 
revoluta) is also present 
in small numbers. 
Remembering the 
spectacular displays in 
1987 at the One Eye 
Track fire-site near 
Heathcote, and the 
recent good early rains, 
suggests that we may be 
provided with a 
comparable display this 
Spring, and a little 
closer to home. 


The cultivation of terrestrial orchids - part 3 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Maret ivit 
What a great thing it would be if our March activities could have been printed in the March 
issue of Whirrakee so that you could read about them as they were happening. This, of 
course, was not possible as the production of our fine club magazine is very time consuming, 
and, | am sure that all members are appreciative of the voluntary effort and time put in by 
our Editor. 


There is an advantage however, in that during each month, | can report activities as they 
happen in the shadehouse. Orchids up by the end of February were: Pterostylis coccinea and 
Pterostylis longicurva (both in flower), while Pterostylis curta, Pterostylis nutans, 

Pterostylis baptistii and Chiloglottis trapeziformis were all well started. 


The Autumn Break 

In the world of plants, there are many time-honoured quotations about Spring which have 
been used down the years by poets and other writers, concentrating on the glory of Spring 
when new life springs into being. For terrestrial orchid lovers and growers, conditions are 
changed around somewhat; we look for the Autumn Break! In natural conditions, after good 
rains, late March and April are the months when many of our orchids begin to appear above 
ground, sending up their flower stems and basal leaves. So also do the terrestrial orchids 
which are being cultivated in our shadehouses. While orchids in their native state are very 
much dependent on the early Autumn rains, the plants under cultivation are being watered by 
hand and thus can have their moisture requirements more easily satisfied. This is reflected 
by my written records which show that a number of these cultivated orchids appear above 
ground at just about the same time each year, some almost to the day; this is somewhat 
more regular and predictable than their growth in the bush. 


| said in February Events last month that the main activity in February was ‘watch and wait’. 
With the advent of March, the waiting is finished and the real watching begins as the vigorous 
young shoots begin to thrust their way up through the Casuarina needle mulch on the surface 
of the pots. 


Now that March is here with the resultant orchid activity in the shadehouse, | decided to 
check up and see how successful the potting workshop had been (held at Maiden Gully on 
January 15 and reported in the March issue of Whirrakee). Reports from all who had taken 
part are excellent with all reporting that their potted-up orchids were shooting, with one 
young person reporting that he had one variety in flower. To hear of such success from 
novice growers gives me great satisfaction and ihe incentive to hold another such potting-up 
workshop again next January with an open invitation to all who uals that they could become 
involved in the cultivation of terrestrial orchids to attend. 


Perhaps we can discuss a few characteristics of the young orchids as they appear up through 
the mulch. There are 3 types of Greenhood orchids: the first group is referred to as the 
Cauline group which is best broken up further into 2 sub-groups: 

(a) Flowering plants 

(b) Non-flowering plants. 

The flowering plants of the Cauline group are usually the first to grow and the early shoots 
are easily recognised as they come up as sharp, tapering spikes without any basal leaf at all, 
but, later they develop stem leaves or bracts up along the stem as they grow taller. These 
shoots will flower. 


The non-flowering plants of the Cauline group usually come up later than the flowering spikes. 
They first show as tiny green shoots that appear to be rolled-up with a small hollow down the 
centre. Although in the bare tuber stage the flowering and non-flowering plants of the Cauline 
group of Greenhood orchids are indistinguishable, the early shoots are easy to recognise; the 
rolled-up shoots are from plants that will not flower in the current season. Pterostylis 
revoluta (Autumn Greenhood) and Pterostylis robusta (Large Striped orchid) are local 
examples of orchids in the Cauline group. 


The second group of Greenhood orchids also have tiny shoots which first appear to be rolled 
-up with a small hollow down the centre and soon open out into leaves. In this group the 
flower stems arise from the centre of the basal leaves and you can expect most, if not all of 
the plants in this group to flower. Pterostylis nutans (Nodding Greenhood) and Pterostylis 
curta (Blunt Greenhood) are local examples of these orchids. 


The third group contains the Rufa Greenhoods and several others. These orchids produce a 
round, flat, symmetrical rosette which stays flat on the ground. Examples of the Rufa 
Greenhoods are: Pterostylis rufa (Ruddyhood), Pterostylis biseta (Rustyhood), Pterostylis 
setifera (Sikh's Whiskers), and Pterostylis gibbosa (Humped Greenhood); other members of 
this group of orchids which are not Rufa Greenhoods are Pterostylis cycnocephala (Swan 
Greenhood) and Pterostylis mutica (Midget Greenhood). 


Diuris orchids (the Doubletails or Donkey orchids) are quite different from the greenhoods as 
they have grass-like leaves and first appear as thin, weak points which soon break out into 
long leaves somewhat resembling grassy tufts. 


Caladenias (the Spider orchids) are different again, having a single strap-like leaf which 
generally rises at an angle and is often quite tiny. Glossodia major (Waxlip)has a similar 
basal leaf although it is rather more pointed at the end and generally lies closer to the ground 
and is usually smaller than the leaf of the Spider orchids. 


The Thelymitras (Sun orchids) first appear as stiff, green spikes rising erect from the 
ground; their leaves have a cross-section like a hollow triangle. Acianthus (Mosquito and 
Gnat orchids) and Corybas (Helmet orchids) orchids have a circular or heart shaped leaf close 
to the ground (and one only on each plant), while Chiloglottis species (Bird orchids) appear 
above the ground as twin opposite leaves, the flower stem rising later from the centre of 
these 2 leaves which, incidently, are the only leaves the plants have. Caleana major (the 
Large Duck orchid) deserves a mention as it produces a somewhat pointed, solitary leaf, 
which is a distinct reddish-brown colour. 


This is not a full list of terrestrial orchids but it contains a good cross-section of the 
varieties which succeed in cultivation. 


As | finish writing this instalment on March 31, there are over 30 varieties of orchids which 
have started to appear already in the shadehouse; 2 are-in flower, Eriochilus cucullatus 
(Parson's Bands) and Pterostylis revoluta (Autumn Greenhood). 


As your young orchids continue to develop, don't forget the TLC (Tender Loving Care)! 


Autumn Greenhoods 
Author: Rod Orr 


On a visit to the top of Mount Ida on April 16, we were fortunate to discover a very large 
colony of Autumn Greenhood orchids (Pterostylis revoluta)in full flower amongst the broken 
quartzite rocks along the timbered ridge which leads down from the parking area at the top. 
It must have contained more than 100 flowering plants in an area of only about 3 or 4 m2 and 
there were several other colonies almost as large nearby. No other orchids were flowering 
or otherwise obvious along this ridge area, although, lower down in the sandy soils of the 
lower slopes, Parson's Bands orchids (Eriochilus cucullatus)were flowering profusely and 
will probably continue to do so for several weeks more. Of course you don't have to travel 
this far to see these two orchids as they are also flowering very well in the One Tree Hill 
Regional Park and nearby Forest areas; one colony in the Bendigo College of Advanced 
Education bushland which hasn't flowered for at least 5 years but which has always produced 
a healthy growth of basal leaves, has produced more than 70 flowering shoots after this 
years Autumn rains. The Kennington Reservoir bushland also supports colonies of Autumn 
Greenhoods which have produced only one or two flowers over the last few years but this 
year they have produced large numbers of flowering plants; it's been a good year in the local 
bushland for orchids, so far! 


There have been many reports this year of large colonies of the Autumn Greenhood in flower 

since mid-April in the bush surrounding Bendigo. Although this photograph by Tom Patullo, of - 
a colony which contained 80 plants, was taken in the Whipstick in 1969 when prolific 

flowering occurred in this district during Autumn following good rains, comparable mass 

flowerings have been observed this year. 


Bird Observers Group Report, April 7 
Author: Nancy Stone 


"And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit plains extended, 
And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting stars." 


The beauty of the Inland that haunted 'Banjo' Paterson was evoked for members of the Bird 
group at their April Meeting when Don Franklin spoke to us on 'Birds of the Cooper Basin’. 
Don has twice visited this region which is larger in size than Victoria and into which many of 
the Western Queensland rivers drain, making it, at times, one of the wettest regions in 
Australia and of great natural beauty. 


Sometimes simply talking and, at others, using slides, he showed first its position on the 
map, and then spoke of the geological diversity: vast open plains, rolling sandhills in which 
huge lakes and marshes are trapped, Gibber deserts, stony rises, salt flats, gorges and 
waterways. There is a resulting immense variety of flora of ever-changing fascination: 
Needlewoods, Red Gum forests, Wattles and Cassias, Coolibahs lining the creeks, Beefwood 
and Whitewood country, while Saltbush, a variety of grasses, flowering shrubs and flowering 
annuals add to its splendour. 


Although the average rainfall is only 5 inches (120 to 130 mm), Don recalled that both his 
visits had been in good seasons and he had recorded about 130 different species of birds in 
the area. Slides shown of some of the notable birds he had seen there included Fork-tailed 
Kites, Crested Pigeons, Budgerigars, both Orange and Crimson Chats, the Banded Whiteface, 
and huge flocks of Cockatiels. 


As Don said, the Cooper Basin is truly a naturalist's dream. Sincere thanks to him for a talk 
that left many of us wishing that we could turn a dream into reality. 


Congratulations were in order for Rob Watkins who showed his beautiful enlarged photograph 
of a Barn Owl with a mouse, which was awarded First Prize at the recent Camera Club 
Exhibition. 


Urban Nature Conservation in Bendigo: a request for information to 
aid in the evaluation of Uncommitted Crown Land in Urban Bendigo. 
Author: Kerryn Scott; c/- Department of CF&L, McKenzie Street Bendigo 


| have already identified areas of Uncommitted Crown Land within Urban 
Bendigo and I've carried out field investigations for these as well as for 
Reserves, Permissive Occupancies and Licences. For each site | have 
completed a Field Record Card including information on vegetation, land use, 
facilities etc. Currently, I'm at the stage of correlating this information and 


making recommendations for the various sites (for example, on replanting, 
weed control, rubbish removal, and reservation of areas with good 
conservation values). There are approximately 400 sites under consideration. 


It would be extremely helpful to me if the Bendigo Field Naturalists could 
provide information on any areas within the study area, especially in relation 
to rare or significant plants, and also any information on bird, mammal and 
reptile species. You may also wish to identify areas which could be set aside 
for reservation because’ of their conservation values. 


Weebill (Smicrornis brevirostris) 
Bird Observers Group Discussion - Bird of the Night (August 1988) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Appearance: The Weebill is reputed to be the smallest Australian bird, between 8 and 9 cm in 
length and marginally smaller than the smallest Thornbill. Upper plumage is generally brown, 
tinged olive-green, wing feathers are dark-edged whitish, face brown, eyebrow pale buff, 
eyes with whitish iris, tail black and brown with white tips at the end. Plumage below is 
generally of a pale straw colour. The bill is short, blunt and dark grey. 


Calls: Short, cheery 
call, strong for such 
a small bird. They 
call often while 
feeding and flying to 
and from the nest. 
Interspersed between 
the calls, brief, 
single syllables are 
often heard. The 
calls are also heard 
throughout the year, 
although more often 
while breeding. 
Males and females 
have similar calls. 


Habitat: The birds 
are common in all 
natural environments 
of the Bendigo 
district. 


Eood: Consists of 
adult insects and 
their larvae gained 
from the foliage of 
trees and shrubs. 
Weebills don't appear 
to descend to the 
ground except 
perhaps to obtain 
nesting material. 


The photograph of a Weebill was copied from a colour slide taken by Bill Flentje in the 
Whipstick Forest in January 1980. The nest was about 6 feet (2m) above the ground in Bull 
Mallee. 


Breeding: In the Bendigo district, breeding may occur from September to January. Two or 
three attempts or successful broods may occur. Nests may be built within 4 to 5 feet (about 
1.5 m) above ground but sometimes as high as up to 20 or 30 feet (about 9 or 10 m) above 
ground. They are usually built into the outer foliage of small eucalypts, re-growth, or 
Mallees. The nest consists of fine grass bound together with much cobweb, adorned with egg 
sacs and lined with softer material, feathers etc. The side entrance is near the top of the 
nest and the top of the entrance projects out like a verandah. 


Usually 2 eggs are laid but occasionally 3. The eggs are whitish or buff-coloured with fine 
brown-purple freckles, especially around the larger end. The female incubates the eggs with 
incubation taking only about 12 days and the young fledge in another 10 days. The birds 
display to one another near the nest, fanning the tail, bowing and vibrating their wings when 
in courtship. 


General: The nest is more neatly built than Thornbill nests. The birds are found usually in 
pairs or family parties but are often found feeding with other small birds among the foliage of 
large trees and they move steadily from tree to tree. Sometimes they hover to collect 
insects from the outer foliage. As they move from tree to tree they maintain contact with 
one another by repeated calling and twittering. On one occasion a large leaf on the tree was 
noticed to hang over the entrance to a Weebill's nest. The call is sometimes described as 
resembling ‘It's a Weebill’. On at least 2 occasions Weebills have been observed nesting in 
Autumn, the most recent occasion being a current nesting event in mid-March 1989 at the 
side of Strathfieldsaye Road a few kilometres East of Bendigo. Although the Weebill is the 
smallest Australian bird it does not lay the smallest egg; the Mistletoebird and some other 
small birds lay smaller eggs than Weebills. 


Scented Fungus Secotium coarctatum 
Author: Fred Watts 


| wonder if you are familiar with the ‘scented’ fungus. It was back in 1938 that | had a 
specimen identified by Charles Barrett of The Weekly Times, who promptly replied and 
requested some more specimens as the fungus had not been collected for a good many years. 
Dr. Jim Willis made the identification Secotium coarctatum. | found the fungi growing on high, 
uncultivated ground close to Kangderaar Creek on a farm at Arnold West. Since then, over 
the years, | have found them growing in the Autumn months on the Green Hills near 
Inglewood where they were found again this year, and | have found some at Mt. Korong, 
always on uncultivated ground. 


| can't detect the delicate scent of this fungus now but | was aware of it years ago. The fungi 
are quite small, only about 3 cm tall, with the cream-coloured cap extending all the way 
down to the ground. : 


(Fred sent specimens of these fungi sealed up in a slide box and, although their scent might be 
delicate when they are growing out in the open, when the box was opened, the concentrated 
spicy-sweetish aroma was suddenly released and was certainly readily apparent to anyone 
within range). 


Bird Notes and Observations from the Bird Observers Group meeting, April 7, 1989 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 
Rufous Fantail, 1, Golden Point Reservoir, 2/4/89 
White-fronted Honeyeater, 1, Axedale, 1/4/89 


Special Project Birds 
Little Falcon, 1, Calivil, 7, 21, 24 & 28/4/89 
Litle Falcon, 1, Eaglenawk, 11/3/89 


Other Birds 

Rainbow Bee-eater, Calivil, 19/3/89 

Rainbow Bee-eater, Kamarooka State Park, 19/3/89 
Grey-crowned Babbler, 1, Axe Creek, 10/3/89 

Grey Butcherbird, 2, Maiden Gully, Feb/March 1989 
Weebill, 3, Piepers Hill, 13/3/89 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Strathfieldsaye, 1/4/89 
Little Eagle, 1, Job's Gully, 6/4/89 

Scarlet Robin, 5 pairs, One Tree Hill Park, 2/4/89 
Fairy Martin, 4, Calivil, 10/3/89 

Black-chinned Honeyeater, 6, Strathfieldsaye, 7/4/89 
Blue-faced Honeyeater, 3, Eaglehawk, 2/4/89 

Port Lincoln Parrot, 1, Bendigo, 17/3/89 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 15, Maiden Gully, March 1989 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet, 2, Epsom, 3/4/89 


Lists Submitted 
23 lists were submitted from Axedale, Kennington, Calivil, Sedgwick and Eaglehawk and 
including the Wetlands Survey Number 6. 


Notes 

The migrating flocks of Rainbow Lorikeets were last seen heading North on 19/3/89; 20 
were seen at Calivil and a flock was seen at the Kamarooka State Park. Six days later, a 
flock was seen at the Easter Campout near Swan Hill. 


A Rufous Fantail was sighted at Golden Point Reservoir between Castlemaine and Faraday on 
2/4/89. This species is a rare visitor to the Bendigo region and has only been reported 
twice previously, at Pilcher's Bridge in 1980 and in the North Whipstick in March 1983. 
Rufous Fantails are migratory, arriving to breed in March/April. The bird observed was 
probably on its migratory journey. This species is similar to the Grey Fantail in size and 
shape but is easily distinguished at a distance by its obvious orange-rufous rump. With the 
Autumn rains and associated insect activity there has been an influx of honeyeaters; Black 
-chinned Honeyeaters have been reported from Strathfieldsaye, Axedale and the Whipstick. 
Three Blue-faced honeyeaters were reported on 2 occasions at Eaglehawk. A solitary White 
-fronted Honeyeater was seen at Axedale, feeding on Correas on 1/4/89. The bird stayed 
only one day and was being harassed by White-plumed Honeyeaters. This species is not 
usually seen around this area as most observations have been in the Whipstick or other 
Mallee areas. One previous observer commented that it is unusual to see the White-fronted 
Honeyeater at this time of the year and indications are that it is supposed to be around in the 
Springtime, although there have been one or two other Autumn observations. 


‘Psycho’ Pardalotes 
Author: Bruce Wallace 


Reading David Mc Donald's article on the Striated Pardalotes prompted me to write about the 
Pardalotes at the Bendigo Psychiatric Centre. 


A pair of Spotted Pardalotes decided that the flower garden between the Cafeteria and a busy 
internal road was the ideal place to nest. It certainly wasn't the quietest nest site with the 
public bus stopping only metres away, people and cars passing by, and lawn mowers being 
used just outside the entrance, but, despite all this activity the birds remained there all 
Spring. 


The flower beds and surrounding lawn is watered by an automatic system, so, with that 
working and the Spring rains, the nest must have been wet and cold at times. Even when | 
was working on the flower bed, weeding, cultivating and trimming the lawn edges, the birds 
still came and entered the nest tunnel. There were often times when loose soil would block 
the entrance hole, but this was soon removed, re-opening the entrance again. 


The planting of Summer flowers was delayed for a month because of the Pardalotes' nest so 
it was late December when | dug the soil over in preparation for the new seedlings. As | 
worked towards the entrance hole | was watching for signs of the nesting material. This 
turned up about 40 cm in from the edge of the flower bed and was a 10 cm ball of soggy, wet 
grass with a small hole in the middle. Having examined the nest remains | continued digging 
but, after a few more shovels-full the soil erupted with birds as at least 5 or 6 Pardalotes 
flew in all directions. From the way some of them flew | think it must have been their first 
flight. 


This new nest was again in some 40 cm from the edge, but with the first nest, the entrance 
hole and the nest were in a direct line whereas the second nest either had a bend in the 
connecting tunnel or it had a completely new tunnel built as the Pardalotes had used the 
original hole in the side of the flower bed. 


| do not know how many clutches of eggs were laid and hatched or what happened to the 
family after | had dug them out. | had not seen any Spotted Pardalotes around the grounds for 
some time after | dug up their 'home' but | guess they were still around somewhere, and then, 
on April 18 the Spotted Pardalotes came back and started construction of their subterranean 
nest in about the same spot as they used last year. 


Call for Regent Honeyeater sightings 
Author: Don Franklin 


Would anyone who sees a Regent Honeyeater please ‘phone Don Franklin at home 
(425169) or at work (403666) as soon as possible after the sighting (ie the 
same day!)? 


This will assist research into the living requirements of this species which is 
possibly endangered. 
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Population of Red-browed Firetails in a Vineyard 
Author: Tom Burton 


There are many methods available for counting populations of birds. Simple, direct counts 
can be made in areas where there are no barriers to visibility; for example, when counting 
ducks on a lake. In bush conditions, counts can be made over standard times or over standard 
areas by observers who are either stationary or actively seeking the birds. There is no 
single best method. The method used in a particular count depends on which problem the 
census-taker is most worried about: 

(a) the need to minimise the time taken; otherwise the same bird may be counted 
more than once; 

(b) the need to maximise the time taken to give secretive species a chance to 
appear; 

(c) the need to move to compensate for the dificulties of recognising birds at a 
distance; or, 

(d) the need to stay still to avoid frightening birds away. 
An alternative to direct counts is the Capture-Recapture method. By this method, birds are 
captured (usually by mist-netting), banded and released. The population is sampled again at a 
later date and the proportion of banded birds in this second sample gives a measure of the 
population. The Capture-Recapture method has plenty of limitations too; species that cruise 
100m above ground level and species that fly slowly and depend on their ability to see minute 
insects (such as Flycatchers) are hard to catch in a mist-net. The statistics obtained from 
this method are of no use if there are significant population changes between visits (births, 
deaths, migrations) or if the birds learn to avoid being recaptured. 


The Red-browed Firetail is a suitable bird for the Capture-Recapture method in the early 
months of the year. Judging by the low number of young birds captured, breeding is 
essentially finished by early January and only one example of migration has been documented 
over my 2 years of trapping; one bird, banded by Glenise Moors on November 5, 1988, was 
captured in the Big Hill vineyard on April 8, 1989. Red-browed Firetails are easily caught as 
they fly direct and eat seeds of low-growing grasses and shrubs. They are also exceptionally 
easy to remove from a net and they are easily recaptured. 


in the course of trapping Silvereyes at Chateau Le Amon during the grape-ripening periods of 
1988 and 1989, | captured and banded many Red-browed Firetails which were feeding on the 
grasses between and beneath the rows of vines, and on Chinese Scrub on the edge of the 
vineyard. In total, 120 Firetails were banded in the months January to April 1989 over 9 
visits, and, on 76 occasions a banded Firetail was recaptured. Application of a fiendish 
mathematical formula for finding the best estimate of the population yielded the estimate of 
178 + or - 21. The 178 is not an exact figure; it is simply my best estimate; the 21 is a 
Standard Error, a measure of how inexact the estimate is. In practical terms, there is little 
likelihood that the population is less than 136 (calculated from 178-{21x2}) or greater than 
220 (calculated from 178+{21x2}). Interim estimates of the population did not vary 
significantly during the season, so it appears likely that the population was essentially 
constant and so the estimate is valid. The lack of precision of the estimate (somewhere 
between 136 and 220; probably close to 178) may appear to be disappointing, but it certainly 
gives a better idea of the population than a guess based on the number of Firetails seen flying 
around the vineyard. 


My thanks to Phillip Leamon for allowing me to work in the vineyard and to Helen Duff for 
assistance with the trapping and banding. If anyone wants to find out more about how | did the 
calculations, I'd be delighted to answer any questions. The methods of calculation apply to 
any animal from the garden snail up. 
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East Loddon Nature Notes 
Author: Tony Ford 


Acacia salicina - Native Willow; Cooba; Dogwood. 
There are few remaining specimens of this tree which would once have grown prolifically in 


this area. It favours watercourses or clay depressions but is found on most soils in low 
rainfall areas. It is seldom taller than 1m but, in places, it grows to a large tree of 28m tall. 


As its common name, Native Willow, implies, it is a tree of drooping, willowy habit which is 
very beautiful. One wonders why this tree is not used more as a substitute for the very 
vigorously rooted Weeping Willow (Salix). Although not deciduous, it is just as beautiful and 
less troublesome. The Native Willow has a shapely, rounded crown with branches which 
droop to near ground level, providing ample shade. The cream flowers are nol a conspicuous 
feature of the tree. 


It suckers freely from the roots and is useful as a soil binder in arid parts, although this 
feature is not a nuisance in cultivation. It is a lovely, ornamental and long-lived species 
which will grow in most soils and can withstand long periods without rain. It possesses a 
rare Australian beauty that is seldom appreciated, at least for garden planting. When fully 
grown it makes a fine and permanent specimen or shelter-belt tree. 


Reference: Holiday, !. & Hill, R. A Field Guide to Australian Trees 


Excursion Information: 


June 18 Looking for fungi at Bullarto 
We plan to travel to the Bullarto area to look for (and for some to photograph) the fungi that 
grow in the area. We will be leaving Havelin Street earlier than usual at 9am, following 
the Calder Highway to Harcourt and then the Midland Highway through Castlemaine to 
Daylesford. Bullarto is about half-way between Daylesford and Trentham. Distance: 90 km 
What to bring: Wet weather gear 

Camera 

Binoculars 

Morning and afternoon teas 

Lunch 
Please note the changed departure time; we will need to leave at 9am! 


July 16 Geology of the Sedgwick area 
Rob Moors and Laurie Leeson will lead us around the Sedgwick area to inform us of the 


geology of this district. We will depart from Havelin Street at 2pm. 
What to bring: Afternoon tea 
Binoculars 


Wet weather gear 
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Mr & Mrs R B Allen 
20 Houston Street 


: 3550 
Diary Bendigo 
Meetings 
Wednesday June 14 ‘Fungi and their habitats’. Gary Cheers. 
Wednesday July 12 ‘Reafforestation after gold mining’. Marilyn Sprague. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday July 7, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Bird of the Night: Little Pied Cormorant. Speaker: Bill Flentje - Study of similar bird-calls. 


Botany Group 
Thursday June 22, 7:30 pm, J. Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo. 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday June 15, 7:30 pm, L. Leeson's home, Lawson Street, Spring Gully (430521). 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday June 21, 8:00 pm, D. Collier's home, 31 Milroy Street, Bendigo. 


Excursions 

June 18 Discovering Fungi at Bullarto - leaders: Reg Smart & Gary Cheers. 
Meet at 9am, Havelin Street. We will be joined by members of 
the Maryborough Club. Please note the earlier departure time! 


July 17 Geology of the Sedgwick area - leaders: Rob Moors; Laurie Leeson. 
Meet at 2pm, Havelin Street. 


August 13 Waterfalls: The Cascades on the Coliban River and the Mitchell 
Falls on the Campaspe River - leader: John Lindner. Meet at 
10am, Havelin Street. 


September 17 Diamond Hill/German Gully area - leader: Rod Orr. Meet at 2pm, 
Havelin Street. 


September 23 to 30 Campout - Big Billy Bore (details to follow in a later issue) 


October 15 Grevillea obtecta in the Fryerstown area - leader: lan Evans. 
Meet at 10am, Havelin Street. 


October 21 & 22 WVFNCA Quarterly Meeting at Creswick (details to follow in a 
; later edition). 


